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NOTES ON KING LEAR 1 
King Lear — I, iv, 356. 

A writer in Modern Language Review v (1910), 445-453, thinks 
(p. 449) that there is an inconsistency between "I have writ my 
sister" and "have you writ that letter to my sister?" (359), as 
Lear has " uttered " nothing to the purpose, that we know, except 
during this scene. There is no real difficulty when the passage is 
properly acted. 

" What he hath uttered " means the last two lines of Lear's 
final speech (333-334). As Goneril says to her husband " Do you 
mark that," she moves to a desk or table and during the lines 
338-355 writes a postscript to the letter which she has already 
dictated to Oswald to write (I, iii, 26 and I, iv, 359), this post- 
script containing a further warning based on Lear's final threat 
and also perhaps on the Fool's last fling which serves her as an 
example of the boldness and dangerousness of Lear's following. 
Regan perhaps required no prompting as to " the riotous knights 
that tend upon" her father (II, i, 96). But Goneril is making 
out her case, playing the game of parricide. As she says " if she 
sustain him &c," we may suppose that she folds her postscript 
and a moment later hands it to Oswald with instructions to sup- 
plement it verbally himself. 

Who Was Burgundy? 

I, i, 36, 47, &c. — Shakespeare first introduced a Lord of Bur- 
gundy into the Lear story. In the old play of Leir, Cordelia had 
been " solicited by divers peers," none of whom " her partial fancy 
hears." Shakespeare's Burgundy appears as a worldly, arrogant 
person, the foil to the chivalrous lover, Prance, who instructs him 
with polite scorn on the nature of love. 

But why should Shakespeare have invented a Burgundy to stand 
thus in invidious contrast to the old enemy of England? In the 
chronicles Burgundy would appear as the traditional friend. The 
truth seems to be that Shakespeare intends not the Burgundy of 
Philip and Charles the Bold as a whole but the Imperial " Circle 

1 References to " the Oxford Shakespeare." 
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of Burgundy " of the sixteenth century, embracing the Netherlands 
and Tranche Comte, all which in 1605 had been for fifty years a 
possession of Spain. Holding these dominions, Philip II and 
Philip IV called themselves "Duke of Burgundy," successors to 
Charles the Bold. 2 The most characteristic part of the old duchy 
had been incorporated in France since 1477. 

A recent editor of King Lear is puzzled to see any point in the 
distinction between " The milk of Burgundy and the vines of 
France " (1. 86), " as Burgundy was as famous for wine as France." 
But Moberly suggested long ago that by Burgundy Shakespeare 
means " southern Belgium," which was " part of Burgundy till 
the death of Charles the Bold." It was still, in a way, part of 
Philip's " Duchy of Burgundy " at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Not only in line 86 but later in line 261 Shakespeare 
points the contrast between the " waterish " Belgian pastures and 
French wines. Not the wine-growing Cote d'Or region, then, nor 
particularly the high, waterless country of Franche Comte is meant 
by Burgundy in this play, but Belgium. 

Who then was " duke of Burgundy " ? Practically the Spanish 
king. In the back of his head, at least, Shakespeare had him 
identified with Burgundy. Is it any wonder that such a person 
should be presented in a bad light? Spain had become the par- 
ticular enemy of England, in comparison with whom France might 
be portrayed as amiable. That part of Spanish dominion which 
most closely concerned England was waterish Belgium, whose 
sufferings under tyrannous misrule are indicated in the Fifth Book 
of The Faerie Queene. Spain in Belgium was the national peril 
of Shakespeare's day. He might have been severer in his charac- 
terization of such a Burgundy, but like his Cordelia, is mild in 
word. With his audience, a Burgundian, i. e. a Spanish, marriage 
for a British princess was as unpopular as anything could be. 
France was much to be preferred, as King James later found out. 

King Lear — IV, ii, 62-3. 
Thou changed and self-cover'd thing, etc. 

These lines should be interpreted in connection with Albany's 
immediately preceding speech. It is difficult to suppose with some 

2 Philip III held Burgundy through his sister Isabella. 
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of the editors that at such a moment, ■when Albany is rising at 
last in dignity and fierce rebellion against his overbearing partner, 
he should devote a particular attention to her scowls. " Don't 
look so devilish" is the interpretation of Bradley, Verity, &c. 

I would suggest : — " Changed from what I fondly saw in you, 
fiend still disguised in so fair a shape, for shame, make not your 
woman's form the house of a devil ; such kenneling is an enormity, 
so unnatural as to be monstrous " (cf. I, i, 222-223, " That mons- 
ters it"). Albany had just exclaimed (59-61) that the devil was 
in this woman; in 62-63 he is remarking further on the monstro- 
sity of such a phenomenon as the fiend's inhabiting the form of 
Goneril so fair in his eyes. 

For " thing " as fiend see IV, vi, 68 : " what thing was that? " 
and 73 : " It was some fiend." For Goneril's beauty as hiding a 
devil or serpent cp. V, iii, 85, " This gilded serpent." 

Albany has been and still is in love with his wife's stately, 
formidable beauty, "that pulse's magnificent come-and-go." The 
only way of understanding his distraction later in the closing scene 
after the death of Goneril is to consider that the poisoned love 
then surges up in him again. At this present juncture of revolt 
he wonders how the Goneril he had loved can be or harbor also 
this fiend. Bidding her not to be the monster of a devil in woman's 
form, he realizes that she is, and proceeds to say that only this 
woman's form, however " bemonstered " by its inhabitant within, 
keeps him from killing her. 

King Lear—Y, i, 33 ff. 

When Koppel suggests that Edmund leave the stage only after 
"overtake you" in line 39, he considers that Edmund is then 
making not for Eegan's headquarters but directly for Albany's tent. 
But when Edmund said (33), "I shall attend you presently at 
your tent," his meaning ought to be that he would first go to 
Eegan's tent and then without delay to Albany's; the next line 
(34), spoken by Began, naturally means that she is going with 
him and asks Goneril to accompany them. 

I would, then, interpret thus: — Saying "I shall attend you 
presently at your tent," Edmund starts to go in the direction of 
Eegan's tent, Began turning to go with him and taking his arm. 
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Reflecting, however, that Goneril left with Albany may be present 
at the Council of War and perhaps gain a tactical advantage over 
her in winning some precious moments with Edmund, she halts, 
looks back sweetly over her shoulder, and invites her sister to go 
with them. Goneril, glowering at Eegan's present point of vantage, 
snaps out a curt " no " ; she does not propose to be made to play 
" gooseberry," — rather stay with her husband ! But partly in 
jealous anxiety, partly in malicious enjoyment, Regan persists: 
" "lis most convenient," that is, plausibly suggests that during 
the Council of War about to meet, Goneril will have more of 
feminine privacy in Regan's quarters. Then it rushes over 
Goneril's mind not only that her sister is jealous, but that com- 
plying with her invitation she will have a chance on her own part 
of watching Regan and of poisoning her in her tent: such seems 
the meaning of " I know the riddle," spoken venomously, perhaps 
aside as Capell proposed. Accordingly, she moves off with Regan 
and Edmund, covering the latter with a conquering glance. At 
the same time Albany and his men move in another direction, 
towards his tent. But just then Edgar enters, and stopping to 
hear him Albany says to his followers that he will overtake them. 

What Edmund does at Regan's quarters is suggested in lines 
51 ff. He gets a paper, which he brings to Albany, showing the 
reports of his scouts. He has also perhaps had Goneril put her 
signature to a warrant for the execution of Lear and Cordelia: 
cf . 1. 67, " they within our power, &c " and V, iii, 254. The time 
for these proceedings between 37 and 51 may seem a little short, 
but time is the most elastic thing in Shakespeare. Returning to- 
wards Albany's tent and overtaking him delayed by Edgar, the 
arch-villain delivers his paper and announces also that there is 
now no time for a council-of-war, apparently anxious not to have 
the subject of Lear and Cordelia discussed, and eager to be in the 
fight which may bring him a throne. 
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